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(Could be worse) 


Well, here we go again. Another 
Progressive Conservative government for 
Alberta. 

Many races are close, as we go to an 
overdue deadline. It is possible that leads will 
change hands overnight and, in some cases, 
after official recounts in coming weeks. But 
we can be confident that the PCs will end up 
with more than 60 seats, the Wildrose Party 
with less than 20, and the NDP and Liberals 
with 4 each. That’s not at all what experts 
and voters were predicting or expecting. 

Many thought (or feared) the WRP would 
be the party with 60 or more seats. Many 
guessed (or hoped) that we would have a 


with significant representation from the NDP 
and Liberals, with maybe an Alberta Party 
member or two thrown in. We were in the 
latter group. Minority government seemed 
attractive. (Look at 
the agreement just 
reached between the 
minority Liberal gov- 
ernment and the NDP 
in Ontario. The 
Liberals will impose a 
surtax on the super- 
rich to come up with 
a small amount of 
money for social pro- 
grams. Not a lot. Not 
as much as needed. 
But more than would 
have been there with 
a majority. We won’t 
see that kind of lever- 
age here.) 

But elections are 
about finding consen- 
sus, not in getting 
our own way. So the 
first thing we 
acknowledge is a 
cliché, but one that 
is no less true for being a cliché: the people 
have spoken. We have a government. We 
have no choice but to work with that govern- 
ment for the things we and the people we 
advocate for want and need. And on that 
note, let’s look at some of the potentially pos- 
itive results of this election: 

Yes, we have another PC government, but 
this one appears to have shed some of its 
more radical conservative members. Most 
prominent among them was Ted Morton, one 
of the architects of the Wildrose Party who 
chose to stay with the PCs. The PC party that 
is left is not the old-fashioned Red Tory party 
of Peter Lougheed, but it is significantly 
pinker than the party of Ed Stelmach, and 
we can be grateful for that. At the same time, 
we anticipate a lot of “same old same old” in 
cabinet. Premier Redford won the leadership 
with the reputation of someone who thought 
out of the PC box. We didn’t see a lot of that 
leading up to the election, but now that she 
has her own mandate—and a strong one in 
the circumstances—we may see more of the 
progressive side of Redford’s vision, along 
with new faces and new blood. We can hope. 

And we can leaven that hope knowing 
that both the NDP and the Liberals will have 
official party status (assuming Raj Sherman 
survives a probably inevitable recount). 
Official party status comes with significant 
research and other funding that will be a 
boon to both parties. 

The Liberals, perhaps unfairly, were 
labelled at times as a one-issue party. But 
that issue—health care—is critically impor- 
tant, and Sherman seems well qualified and 
determined to pursue it. 

One of the ironies of the campaign was 
the fact that, especially near its middle, the 
NDP was recognized in the media as having 
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minority government led by either PCs or WRP 


The politically pro- 
gressive among us 
cannot win at all, if 
we only manage to 


attract 25 per cent of 


the vote, 


Still Wild Rose Country; not yet the Wildrose province 


the most classically “conservative” budget 
and fiscal proposals. When the leaders of the 
two “conservative” parties were competing 
with each other to make spending promises 
that not even they could seriously have 
believed they could deliver, NDP leader 
Mason followed the money, and concluded 
that Alberta has no alternative but to 
increase revenues from the oil patch through 
royalties and taxes. There is no other way. 
The PCs will cater to the industry. The WRP 
(with the Harper Conservatives and the oil 
industry cheering and funding them) will 
fight hard for the industry; the NDP and 
Liberals must punch above their weight to 
balance them. 

In some ways, the results make that job 
easier. The hardest of fiscal hardliners have 
now been cut from the PC herd. They are iso- 
lated where they can do much less damage 
than they would in a 
WRP or PC govern- 
ment. 

At the same time, 
we must remember 
that the WRP got 
serious traction as a 
potential governing 
party after Premier 
Stelmach established 
a royalty review panel 
that ultimately rec- 
ommended higher 
royalties. It didn’t 
happen, of course. 
The oil patch and the 
Harper Conservatives 
threw advice, money, 
organizational skills 
and communications 


expertise at the WRP, 
which, given that 


support, almost won 
the election. The only 
thing that may have 
saved us might have been the tendency of 
some WRP candidates and organizers to over- 
reach or underthink themselves. The party 
will learn from those mistakes and may be 
able to keep the more extreme right-wing 
nuts from becoming candidates next time. 
The PCs can’t win forever. And the politi- 
cally progressive among us cannot win at all, 
if we only manage to attract 25 per cent of 
the vote, leaving the rest to the right and the 
far right. We live in interesting times. 
-ASN Staff 


Deaths: 


Bill Sharpe, 
founder and editor of the 
Tampa Epoch, Tampa, Florida 


Bill Sharpe, the publisher of Tampa 
Bay’s street paper, the Tampa Epoch as well 
as publisher of the South Tampa Community 
News, died Monday, April 2nd. The death of 
Mr. Sharpe is a tragedy for his family and for 
his homeless friends. Mr. Sharpe, 59, started 
the street paper last November to help home- 
less people after the city of Tampa, Fla., 
banned panhandling six days a week. 
Although the Epoch is one of the newer 
street papers belonging to NASNA, it already 
has about 300 vendors and a monthly distri- 
bution of about 15,000.Our thoughts are 
with Mr. Sharpe’s family and friends, along 
with the staff and vendors at the Epoch, as 
they work to carry on his legacy. 


NASNA 
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Social Justice Awards highlight plight, recognize support of 
Aboriginal women at risk 


On the night of November 13, 1971, a 
young Cree woman from Thompson, 
Manitoba was kidnapped from the streets of 
The Pas Manitoba, sexually assaulted and 
murdered. The identity of perpetrators was 
commonly known within the community and 
to the local RCMP investigators. Yet it would 
take 16 years for any of them to go to trial. 
Only one was ultimately committed, due in 





part to initial mishandling of evidence and a 


grant of immunity for testimony to one of the 
men. 

That the case went to trial at all was due 
to the work of Constable Robert Urbanoski, 
who took up the old case a dozen years later, 
when assigned to the The Pas detachment. 


Judge Murray Sinclair was a member ofa 


Manitoba Aboriginal Justice Inquiry that 


looked into Aboriginal justice matters, 
including the Osborne case, and reported in 
1991. Judge Sinclair is now a member of the 
national Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission looking to the history and 
impact of residential schools in Canada. 

Sinclair was in Edmonton on March 30 to 
present a Social Justice Award to Urbanoski, 
recognizing him for following up on the 
Osborne case after it had been abandoned. 

The awards and ceremony were organized 
by the Institute for the Advancement of 
Aboriginal Women (IAAW) and the Aboriginal 
Commission for Human Rights and Justice 
(ACHRJ). Awards were also presented to 
RCMP Inspector Dennis Fraser, Edmonton 
Police Services inspector Steward Callioux, 
and community supporters Jan Fox, Renée 
Vauegois, April Eve Wiberg, Amanda Gould, 
Gloria Neapetung, and Jaime Black. 

In sponsoring the social justice awards, 
the IAAW and ACHRu point out that Helen 
Betty Osborne was unique among hundreds 
of Aboriginal women who have died in 
Canada. She and her case became widely 
know. Many do not. Since Osborne’s death, 
substantially more than 600 Aboriginal have 
gone missing or been found dead. 

Story and photos Allan Sheppard 


Judge Murray Sinclair: The key to Aboriginal respect is self-respect 





Excerpt from speech by Judge Murray 
Sinclair, March 30, 2012, at the Royal Alberta 
Museum. 

”One of the approaches that we have 
taken in the course of our work at the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission is to address 
that question: What is life? And why are in 
particular the lives of Aboriginal people not 
seen as equal to those in the rest of society? 
That’s a fundamental question to the work 
that we are doing, because it is not just 
about residential schools that we are called 
upon to investigate. We are also called upon 
to investigate what has been the impact of 
residential schools on the lives of those who 
went to the schools and lives of all of 
Canada. Essentially residential schools were 
a symptom of an attitude pervasive in society 
that Aboriginal people are not equal. That 
attitude literally existed at the time of contact 
in 1492 in this part of the world, and it has 
continued as part of the approach by colonial 
and imperial authorities even to this day. 

“One of the challenges that we face as a 
society is to confront that. And we need to 
confront it, because if we do not, then we are 
leaving to our children and our grandchil- 
dren the ongoing fights that you and I have 
been part of in the course of our lives. It’s 
the ongoing conflict that we have seen too 
much of and perhaps, sadly, the ongoing 
murders and abductions and loss of our 
women and our children. Because, we know 
of course, of the large numbers of Aboriginal 
women that have been murdered and are 


missing to our families, but we suspect that 
it is an inaccurately low number, and that 
there are many out there that we have not 
yet heard of. 

“And that being the case, the question 
becomes what is it that we can do about 
that? And ultimately, our answer as a com- 
mission, when we look at the very issue of 
truth and reconciliation, and what reconcilia- 
tion means, is about respect. It is about 
ensuring that we respect each other and that 
we learn how to talk to and about each 
other, from the moment of birth, through all 
our lives and schools, in our lives adults, 
with respect. And that we not only learn how 
to respect each other, but that we also learn 
how to respect ourselves. 

“One of the values that is missing in the 


lives of too many Aboriginal people these 
days, is that of self-respect. And while we 
can talk about racism and the impact that 
racism is having on the violence against 
women in our community, unfortunately 
most of the racism that Aboriginal women 
face in this country is from our own men, 
their own brothers, their own sons and 
grandsons. We need to fix that. We need to 
ensure that stops. We need to ensure that it 
stops, so that when people look at our com- 
munity, at our society, at our values, at our 
way of doing things, that they can have 
respect for us. We must learn first to have 
respect for ourselves.” 


-Transcribed by Allan Sheppard 


Robert Urbanoski: The truth was known; the challenge was 
to overcome fear, indifference and racism. 





Constable Robert Urbanoski, March 30, 2012, 
at the Royal Alberta Museum. 

“When I first heard about the murder of 
Betty Osborne, I found out that we knew 
how this crime was committed. We knew 
why. We knew when. And most importantly, 
we knew who. At first, I couldn’t understand 
how it was possible to have all of this infor- 
mation and yet not be able to bring those 
responsible to justice. 

“I realized then that my challenge wasn’t 
to solve the murder. The police officers that 


worked on it in the early stages had already 
done that for me. They had gotten that infor- 
mation that we really needed. I would soon 
realize that, without the help of everyday 
people, we were not going to have any suc- 
cess in moving forward. 

“The real challenge facing me was to fig- 
ure out how to help people overcome their 
fear. Those that were afraid to come forward 
for fear of retribution from some pretty scary 
individuals. How to overcome indifference of 
those that simply didn’t care or did not wish 
to become involved. How to overcome 
racism: those that didn’t come forward 
because of who Betty Osborne was. 

“While I had some success in overcoming 
indifference and fear, I’m not sure that I 
made much difference at overcoming racism. 
That’s why the work of the Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal Women, the 
Helen Betty Osborne Memorial Foundation 
and other similar organizations across 
Canada is so critically important, and that’s 
why we’re here today; to remember the mis- 
takes of the past, to chart the way forward, 
to educate, and try and make a difference.” 


-Transcribed by Allan Sheppard 
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The day Nick Lees friends called him Nick Danger is the day he 
realized he had a real purpose in life 


Veteran Edmonton Journal columnist 
Nick Lees has achieved just about every 
imaginable adventurous feat that most aspir- 
ing students of journalism would want to 
achieve in a lifetime. He's interviewed many 
intriguing internationally recognized celebri- 
ties. Some include, Bobby Kennedy, Paul 
Anka, Maurice Chevalier, James Bond cre- 
ator, lan Flemming, Muhammad Ali, 
Elizabeth Taylor and the Beatles. He's also 
covered some of the most daring and danger- 
ous assignments from reporting on a 
Canadian airborne fighter pilot while travel- 
ling with him in his death defying Voodoo - 
101 fighter jet, doing a fly-burn up towards 
the sky at 30,000 feet altitude; climbing 
towards the top of Mount Logan, Canada's 
highest peak, where he was trapped a thou- 
sand feet from its summit in a blizzard for 
three days; and repelling down the Sutton 
Place Hotel to raise money to donate to the 
Easter Seals. 

Nick Lees was born in Glasgow Scotland, 
the son of a BP project engineer. His mother 
was a very supportive and caring housewife. 
He's the eldest of five children. When Nick 
was seven, his family decided to move to 
London, England for work prosperity and a 
better quality of life. While growing up as a 
young lad, his father's work ethic and suc- 
cessful professionalism in the working world, 
influenced Lees to show just as much of an 
effort in succeeding to find his career path 
and rightful place in the working world. His 
mother's influence in showing compassion 
for those less fortunate also had an influence 
on him, introducing him to charities at a 
very young age and getting him to think 
more about those less fortunate, than him- 
self. 

In a recent interview with Alberta Street 
News, Lees elaborated on how his mother 
opened up a whole new world in getting him 
to think more about others. Lees said, "My 
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mom really showed me what the world was 
all about and introduced me to charities. 
She took all my LP albums when I was 15 
years old and gave them to a church bazaar. 
I complained and she told me to start think- 
ing of other people in the world. It's really 
what got me down to charities initially." 

After graduating from high-school his 
father had him articled to a law firm. Having 
his doubts about that field, he decided not to 
pursue this career any further. He soon was 
offered a reporter's job by a Fleet Street jour- 
nalist, who motivated his interests by getting 
him a reporter's position at Heathrow Airport 
with a news agency called Brenard Press. 

The young roving reporter found that he 
was a natural at reporting on relevant news 
stories, which was evident in the self-confi- 
dence he showed professionally. After his 
brief stint with the news agency, he added to 
his work experience by taking on numerous 
tasks in newsprint and the television media 
business. Other employment included a job 
with a local newspaper, at a television station 
working in public relations, as Evening 
Standard crime reporter and as a Sunday 
Express reporter. In the late 60's he decided 
to come to Canada. His first job was working 
as a labourer digging ditches, helping to 
install the sprinkler system in the Alberta 
Museum and Archives building. 

When he was 23, he found employment 
as a reporter with the Edmonton Journal 
from 1968 to 1969. During his first two 
years while working as a reporter, he covered 
the Supreme Court at one time and the 
police beat. In those two years, he found out 
where he stood with his strengths and weak- 
nesses, Lees said, "I found out that I had a 
flair for some things. It wasn't civic politics. I 
had to cover a local council in London. I just 
found that really boring. I was much better 
as a human interest reporter. I find that peo- 
ple are more interesting and also a good 








Nick Lees, right, has covered many wine 
and cheese gala fundraisers. During those 
events, you'll quite often see him raising a 
wine glass along with many of the rich and 
amous shown in the photos of his published 
articles 
John Zapantis, left, encouraged the columnist 

to raise his coffee cup in the tradition of Nick 
Lees while paying a tribute to the great work 
he has done in the community. 





crime story, or a major car crash, or train 
crash, gets your adrenaline pumping. I 
found out that I was pretty good at that. I 
was always good with people. I had no trou- 
ble talking to people and getting stories out 
of them." 

After making his mark as an Edmonton 
Journal reporter, he decided on taking a 
break from it all. He started to travel living 
the life of a free roaming hippie. He lived 
briefly along the Baja Peninsula. Lees said, "I 
did a lot of things you're not allowed to talk 
about. I was supposed to have a really clean 
background, but it was the hippie genera- 
tion. I went back to Colorado. I visited 
Colorado on the way down south and I 
worked as a maitre d'." 

During the years 1971 to 1972, while on 
his travels, he worked a number of jobs. The 
jobs included pool attendant, carpenter and 
dry waller. After his trip came to an end, he 
went back to his home in London, England 
and worked as a bartender, then right after 
that worked for one year on the BP Sea 
Quest oil rig. He made enough money at 
that job to live out a childhood dream - he 
set out to climb and conquered one of the 
highest peaks in the Austrian Alps called the 
Grossglockner with a crew of five people. 

When Lees returned from his climbing 
trip to London to visit his father, he learned 
that his father was battling lung cancer, so 
he went away for three years to continue 
work on the rigs until his father passed 


away. Right after his father's passing, he 
came back to Canada in December of 1976 

to work for the Canadian Press for a year, 
often covering the Alberta Legislature. In 
1978, after around a nine year absence, while 
taking his prolonged break traveling and 
working various jobs, he once again returned 
to work for the Edmonton Journal. 

His work assignments where becoming a 
treasure trove of endless adventures that 
really made a determined reporter's work, 
really worth the effort, writing informative 
and entertaining features. Some of his many 
very entertaining features included his jour- 
ney under the Atlantic in a submarine; A 
speedy jet flight with a Canadian airborne 
fighter pilot, who flew him in a Voodoo-101 
fighter jet on a fly-burn shooting straight up 
from a runway to-about 30,000 feet altitude; 
winning a Klondike Days Demolition Derby 
in an old Lincoln Continental that he anda 
few other friends pulled out of a bush in 
Edmonton's Riverdale community, turning 
the old wreck into a winner. Soon after win- 
ning the demolition derby his friends started 
calling him Nick Danger, because of his high 
risk lifestyle in taking on dangerous assign- 
ments such as this demolition derby, where 
he was the last car running, and walking 
away from it all without a scratch. Right 
after taking on that hard hitting assignment 
and living to write about it, he enlisted as 
Major Danger while taking on a daring 
assignment in voluntarily taking a parachut- 
ing course with the airborne regiment for a 
three week period. There he was taught how 
to land properly to prevent him from break- 
ing his legs and how to land while strapped 
to a packsack, a rifle and snowshoes. He was 
also taught how to release his parachute. On 
his first jump, he dropped out of an airplane 
at 1,200 ft., landing safely. The airborne is 
known for their wild sense of humour. When 
they found out that Nick Lees had tried out 
as a lead dancer for the Alberta Ballet, they 
immediately invited him back for a free jump 
from one of their planes. 

Lees explains what happened next. He 
said, "I put on yellow long Johns and a tutu. 
I tried out as a lead dancer for the Alberta 
Ballet. The regiment wasn't very amused and 
made me appease the regiment's honour. 
They threw me out of the plane at night over 
Wainwright into the middle of a live fire exer- 
cise." 

In his 32 years as a reporter for the 
Edmonton Journal, he's written hundreds of 
feature articles, He once wrote a weekly wine 
column and currently writes three columns a 
week, along with a recently added newer 
weekly business column called Nick Lees, 
Business Buzz that first appeared in the 
Edmonton Journal on Wednesday March 21, 
2012. His newest column recently appeared 
right after that, called Man of a Certain Age 
on Monday April 2, 2012. 

The veteran people's columnist has had 
an immense impact in helping to raise 
money for various fundraising causes. Kids 
with Cancer is one of his favourite charities, 
when raising public awareness for the cause. 
During his last seven years, while playing a 
huge role in helping to raise money for this 
special cause, he's also written many pieces 
on the event, benefiting children living with 
various forms of cancer. 

One of the most humorous things that's 
ever occurred while he was involved in a 
fundraising event was when his pants were 
being auctioned off during a Salvation Army 
fundraiser held at the Westin Hotel. Lees 
reminisced about that embarrassing time. He 
said, "Somebody sold my pants at an auction 
one night and I think I had a table cloth 
around my butt. I was slightly embarrassed, 
but I'm pretty thick skinned. Over the years, 
you can't be Nick Danger and be real sensi- 
tive. 

"Mark Sholtz, then of A-Channel, was 
involved in this fundraising. He auctioned 
my pants. Mr. Patrick Devaney, now owner of 
Sherlock Holmes, Moriarty's and The Rose 









and Crown got them back to me." 
One of the most hair raising assignments 
ever taken on by Lees, was his death defying 


jet ride in a Voodoo-101 Canadian fighter jet 


piloted by a Canadian airborne fighter pilot. 

The jet at the time was considered Canada's 
fastest fighter jet that could fly supersonical- 
ly. The pilot along with Nick as his guest 


You can't be 
Nick Danger 
and be real 


sensitive. 


passenger went up in this jet doing an off the 
fly-burner, as the jet quickly climbed straight 
up into the sky. Nick in the passenger's seat 
then witnessed the ground from below, spin- 
ning around from his passenger's window, 
while the jet continued to climb in altitude. 
Lees said, "We climbed Mt. Washington 
at the time. So low and behold, he takes me 


down unto the glacier, well below the peak of 
the mountain. So he gave me a good ride. I 
wanted to take a picture of a mountain but 
because of the gravity, my camera pushed 
down. I couldn't do it." 

Recently Lees wore out a knee and is 
recovering from two hip operations after pay- 
ing the inevitable gruesome price for running 
55 marathons in 20 years. Though he's no 
quitter, he's currently working out at the 
Royal Glenora Club, poolside along with Tour 
de France Yellow jersey winner Alex Stieda. 
Nick's next bike ride will take place in June 
this year, where he'll be riding back from 
Frank Slide for the Kids with Cancer. The 
bike marathon will cover 1,000 kilometres in 
eight days. 

His valuable contributions in helping to 
make a difference, vary from the once promi- 
nent Lois Hole awarding Lees the Alberta 
Golden Jubilee Medal, to the Grant 
MacEwan Community College acknowledging 
him as a Grant MacEwan Distinguished 
Citizen and the City's Award of Excellence for 
sport for his contributing in the field of vol- 
unteerism and organizing. He'll tell you him- 
self, he still feels comfortable to this day with 
his old nick name, Nick Danger. His rep- 
utable and publicly recognized nick name 
describes who he truly is, not some fictitious 
comic book super hero, but a real, compas- 
sionate risk taker, whose always looking for 
adventure while writing and contributing for 
an important cause. 

By John Zapantis 
Photo by Debra Lockett 


Profile: Jasper Place Health & Wellness 
ss Centre (PHAWC) 


i recently had a chance to sit down with 
Kevin Doiron, intake worker for the Jasper 
Place Health and Wellness Center (JPHAWC) 
and talk about the center; services it pro- 
vides, the peo ic 
pobiicenrhely: Phe 
summary - that talk. : 

JPHAWC isa Sona aunily resource, ic 
accessible by any member of the community, 
regardless of economic strata. We serve 50 to 
80 people a day, and that number is up from 
previous years. The center provides food; a 











lunch meal is served daily and an evening 


meal at least once a month, although not on 
ular Cina There are oe and 


be ase it, and how the. a 





lar to discourage people from doing some- 





atmosphere of someone’s living room, with a 
few rules and regulations of course”. One of 
those rules is that people can only access 

the centre once per day. This is put in place 
to keep order and prevent abuse, in particu-_ 


thing illegal and then just thinking they can 
crash at the centre. However, if a person has 
something legitimate on the go, such as an 
appointment or job interview, permission to 
come back afterwards may be granted. 

The public can assist by donating articles 


ak as shaving cream, razors, toothbrush- 


es, and food. Pennies too- they can be rolled 
up and exchanged at a bank for funds to 


purchase bus tickets and other necessities. If 

: donating laundry soap, please only donate 

high efficiency (he) soap, as that is the only 
sort that i is coe with the centre’ so 

_ washers. 


For r further into vist www. haw: ca 
Or r e-mail: Se cuuehe ca 





end provides affordable Gere 


noniced: is one of Edmonton’ Ss largest 
providers of affordable housing. We were cre- 
ated in the late 1970s by Edmonton City 
Council as a response to a growing need for 
quality, safe and affordable housing. Since 
that time, we have grown to own and man- 
age over 800 rental accommodation units of 
all sizes in most parts of the city. 

_ homeEd’s focus is on providing affordable 
housing to a mix of lower to middle income 
households. Our rental units include both 
apartments and townhomes. Apartments are 
available as bachelor, one bedroom and two 
bedroom units. Two bedroom and three-bed- 
room townhomes are also available. 
Accessible units for persons with disabilities 
or reduced mobility are also available on a 
limited basis. 

All of our apartments and a number of 
our townhomes are Crime Free buildings. 
This means that the landlord, the tenants _ 
and the Edmonton City Police work together 
on crime prevention strategies to create safer 
housing and a more stable neighbourhood. 


At boweld our houdne philosophy is to 
welcome tenants from a variety of economic 
and social backgrounds to live together in a 
safe and comfortable environment. Each 


_ property has a predetermined number of 


units that must be rented at a set rent, 
which is lower than the market rent for that 
area. The remaining units are rented based 
on an individual’s (or household’s} monthly 
income. We do not provide deep subsidy 
social housing. 

Included in the rent for an apartment is 
a refrigerator and stove, as well as gas, water 
and sewer utilities. Electricity costs are the 
responsibility of the tenant. Included in the 
rent for a townhome is a refrigerator, stove, 
washer and dryer. All utilities are the 
responsibility of the tenant. 

Our properties experience low levels of 
vacancy. Interested applicants can contact 
our office at 780-474-5706 to see if a suit- 
able unit is available. 


www.edmonton.ca/homeed 
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“Filing Provincial Supreme Court 
Constitutional Challenges is like doing taxes- 
more a matter of time consumption, than of 
brain cell.” 

On Friday, June Ist, 2012 David Arthur 
Johnston, will set out on a cross country 
speaking tour on his experience in challeng- 
ing the municipal by laws in Victoria in 2008 
to make it legal for persons to sleep in the 
parks between the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 
a.m. David will hitch hike from Victoria to 
Halifax. 

David said, “I've no concern for my sur- 
vival for this trip. Everything I need will be 
provided when I need it, or I will die. Either 
way I'll enjoy knowing I'll not panic in the 
face of anything. I'll be traveling with a back- 
pack filled with the last 10 copies of The 
Right To Sleep and a sleeping bag, a laptop 
and camcorder in a satchel, and I presume a 
friend, so that we may act as each other's 
cameraman- editing and uploading documen- 
tary footage in ‘real time’ (whenever we find 
free wifi). 

“The message I want to get across... that 
there is hope... that the survival of civiliza- 
tion is not dependant on jobs... that once the 
tenting zones are established the real work 
begins- it is amazing how productive thou- 
sands of gardeners can be when they don't 
have to worry about ever paying rent again. 
“I imagine I'll be visiting many ‘occupy’ peo- 
ple and giving them the lowdown on what 
their movement actually is (that it was never 
about ‘responsible spending of banks'- it was 
very simply about establishing tent-cities in 
every city in the world). | David will be leav- 
ing Victoria June lst and expects the tour to 
finish before,August. He will be in Calgary at 
Thé Calgary Area Outdoor Council, 1111 © 
Memorial Dr. NW, June 4th at 6:30 p.m. 


Public tenting zones and the right to 
sleep 


David said, “I'm heading out across 
Canada to teach all the ‘social justice’ people 
the legal process of establishing municipal 
public tenting zones. I am a rare character 
and expert on the subject. Presuming that 
the outcome is going to be the initiation of 
public tenting zones in every city in the 
Commonwealth, this is news. It seems not 
many are aware that, as of 2008, it is now 
legal to set up tents in parks, at night, in 
Victoria, BC (not yet during the day because 
of some vampiric spin-doctoring to avoid 
tent-cities, hence the inspiration to travel to 
all the other provinces to let them know how 
to avoid the day/night issue when they set 
out to make their municipal tenting zones 
Constitutionally recognized). 

If opportunity presents itself, I'll walk 
people down to whatever provincial Supreme 
Court registries and help them prime the 
pump in their individual provincial endeav- 
ours (getting files, taking conversations 
passed the "well you should just get a 
lawyer" stage. Other than that I'll just be pro- 
viding the data required, when they do pres- 
ent their Charter Challenges, to avoid their 
Cities resorting to the separation of day time 
sleeping and night time sleeping, which, so 
far, is the primary dam preventing municipal 
public tenting zones. I'm not, necessarily, 
advocating the use of parks. In Victoria, it is 
just the consequence of the 
City/Crown/Chamber of Commerce 
adamantly denying the attempt of ‘public 
tenting zones’. Essentially, the initiation of 
tent-zones is a very distinguishable indica- 
tion that the notion of being a 'first-world' 
country is a facade, so the 
city/Crown/Chamber of Commerce would 
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David on Beacon Hill 


rather suggest that the ‘lazy bums' are going 
to take over the parks and use that as a 
hate-propaganda. Never mentioning or sug- 


- gesting that the right for homeless people to 


erect tents need not result in parks full of 
tents. As well, I realise it is hard for people 
new to this issue to imagine that what we 
may want to label as a homeless person can 
also, quite literally, be referred to as a 
refugee. That is what is happening here. We 
have a government that refuses to admit that 
there is a national emergency, so the home- 
less folk have begun to be smart enough to 
provide for themselves. If government refuses 
to share their resources in the maintaining of 
refugee camps, we'll just have to make do 


without them (which might be better, as gov- 


ernment has displayed that it is not capable 
of facilitation sans the influence of political 
agenda). Side note: it is interesting that, 
again quite literally, the Crown is the most 
prominent reason for alcoholism in the world 
(apparently there are long term effects of rap- 
ing and murdering thousands and thousands 
in the name of colonialism. Re: the reputa- 
tions of the Irish and the indigenous peo- 
ples). To add, very seriously, to that, I also 
suggest that it is psychotic to act as if parks 
are more important than providing EVERY 
person the option of unobstructed sleep 
whenever they may need it. There is only 

one 24/7 washroom in Victoria and its right 
downtown. The more conscientious outside 
folk tacitly and stoically learn to poop in gro- 
cery bags. As it stands, the park is nota 
tent-city. The City has managed to misdirect 
most people in their understanding of the 
law and have harassed and brutalized many 
others. So much so, now that it is actually 
legal to have tents at night in parks, many 
people still exert the last of their daily energy 
to walk for kms. to find a spot where there is 
less chance of being rudely awoken at 5:30 
or 6 o'clock. All the laws for public behaviour 
(re: littering or aggressiveness) exist already.” 


On “Figuring it out.” 

David: "On acid, back in 97, I figured ‘it’ 
out, at least to a basic fundamental level. I 
had been making a sport of meditation, ‘own- 
ing my sanity’, one may say. Until one day I 
knew I needed to not have any other respon- 
sibilities so that I might take another, though 
naive of its form, on. Had given a month’s 
notice at my job and gave away my motor- 
bike (in return, the fellow gave me a number 
of hits of acid... it was this acid of which I 
speak). Essentially, I had seen that truth was 
more important than life because life without 
truth was Hell. Then in the years to follow I 
allowed for truth, the more daunting the 

















more sought. I 
ended up in 
Victoria, this 
time, in 2000 
and started living 7 
outside, under 
trees, down at 
the beach, and 
such. The whole © 
while meditating 
down at the © 
Causeway, hav- 
ing many conver- 
sations about the 
‘meaning of life’ 


daily and eventually discovering fate aa 
patience as the ‘be alls’ of philesophic +; ~ 


carci 


endeavour. In the months leading up to the | 
end of 2003 the number of ‘deterrent events’ — 
was increasing with condescending and 
threatening police and grounds-keepers 
hunting out sleepers, and the application of 
‘bum-away’ (undiluted fertiliser- ground up 
fish) on known sleeping spots. Added with 
the winter conditions, my fatigue brought 
with it a consideration that my innocence 
was not being ‘presumed of’ in my ability to 


sleep conscientiously. So, I was inspired to 


take issue. In the beginning it wasn't about 
tents at all and I did not differentiate 
between municipal and provincial properties. 
That is to say, I began asserting my right to 
sleep (with the intention of finding myself in 
front of a judge so as to determine, one way 
or another, the legality of sleeping in public, 
which is an interesting proposition as there 
is no such thing as public property in 
Canada, gov't owned public access spaces, 
yes, but no 'commons’) at a place called St. 
Ann's Academy, which is a heritage building 
with a large grounds, that had been convert- 
ed into the offices of the Ministry of _ : 
Advanced Education (owned and managed by 
the province). 

“My circumstance is rare. Yes, I'm home- 
less with fantastic karma. I figured out why 
pride was a sin a while back and found - 
myself on a monkish/spirit trip. I've been 
‘homeless’ since November 2000. On June 
27th, 2003, I stopped using money. “The 
Bylaw changing from a 24 houraday 
absolute prohibition on erecting ‘temporary 
abodes’ to a 12 hour a day absolute prohibi 
tion was a nauseous affront to truth. I 
thing was, I don't even like tents. In th 
beginning this was just about sleeping 
trees, the City's application of shit wher 
slept woke the righteous cowboy spirit ' 
me and now I'd rather die than let th 
think it can get away with that sort of 
iour... I've insisted in the eit that I'm 


Continued on page 7 14 
























desserts. It’s just a good place to hang out. all living things? 
Oh, and the staff are OK, too! 
Last word from Rob 


Rob’s point of view One way one could help reduce poverty 

I can almost see a never ending need for would be to give people who are on a fixed 
affordable housing, for the food bank, for income, in a low paying job, generally anyone 
affordable daycare, and education plus more’ who sits at or near the poverty line, a break 
shelter space. I see many more sick people on their power bill. Perhaps then people 
wandering around out there for lack of sup- wouldn’t have to make choices between pay- 
port services, more burden on our health ing their power bill or buying an adequate 
care, ambulance and fire men and women amount or food, or having to rely so much on 
and police department, when there are cuts the food bank. By Rob Champlain 


to healthcare, housing and most other sup- 
port service at all levels of government. 


Anyone seen Pete Harris lately? 

He’s been working up in Edmonton, at 
the Metro I believe, since June, 2011, work- 
ing as a theatre manager. He’s the one who 
got me hooked up at the Edmonton Street 
News. Without him and his help it would 





What I see have been nearly impossible or taken much K vere 

I see in the future an increasing amount longer to find a new street paper to sell after sain A eine ing 
of social security net breakdown, an ever the demise of the Calgary Street Talk back in Sues Wats 
increasing amount of poverty, less manufac- July, 2010. I first met Pete back in August 
turing jobs for Canadians, less government 1995 when he was first hired to paint the “eel A Churchill Sq 
services, and higher prices. I see more social theatre, then in September he was hired on Edmonton, AB T5J2R7 


Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 


unease. I see down the road less good paying as theatre manager. a karen lai ines decinmteiien 


jobs for unskilled workers. That Occupy thing 


was just the tip of the iceberg. If govern- New bridge over the Bow finally opens 
ments want to get smaller that usually Big party, big celebration, not the best of 
means less supports for the sick and the weather, cool and breezy, but finally after 
poor, the uneducated and those with other years of controversy the Peace Bridge opens. 
day to day challenges. It’s a beautiful bridge, just off 4th Street, NW 
area and Memorial Drive. It was designed, I 
On a personal note believe, by a Spanish architect. Anyhow, it is 
It was erroneously reported that | was on a very costly and much needed secondary 
AISH in the January issue of ASN. I am not. downtown foot bridge crossing, which will 


My common law wife is actually the one who accommodate generations to come. There 
colectSat True though Manion the medi¢al ~*“hasn’t been anew crossing ‘for 12 years? 
side of it. Higher Ground has been my main 


coffee shop since August of 1995, since the Do we speak loud enough? Have to 

days of the Spare Change Newspaper origi- ask. PETER GOLDRING 

nally distributed out of Vancouver. Do we speak loud enough for change, a Member of Parliament 
Higher ground, located in the Kensington change for more fairness and social justice Edmonton East 

area just over by 10th A Street and for all no matter, rich or poor or someone in 

Kensington Road is a good place to get between? Do we speak loudly enough for all CELEBRATING OUR CHARTER RIGHTS 

together with friends and family, anda great people in our society, no matter our back- : . 

place for business meetings. It has all the ground or where they come from, for fair- Yipee ner eee “9 aghast err pe 

hot and cold drinks that you would find at ness, social justice and a fair chance ata doms, which was a milestone in the evolution of democ- 

most other shops and probably more, also good life? Do we speak loud enough for those racy in Canada. 


they offer hot and cold foods plus a variety of _ who can’t, for a safe clean environment for 


Before 1982 our founding consttubonal documents were 
all British. With the Constitution Act the legal basis for Can- 
ada as 3 country was “repatriated” so to speak. The intro- 
duction of the Charter gave Canadians, for the first time, a 
Gear understanding of their individual nights backed by the 


Continued fom page gut kama, Funda hai 90 | Stace met croara core 
omeless ‘advocate’. at is going on here is , ; E 
between me and the Crown, and if public use money, and if supporting me leads to in 1996, as part of the Special Committee for Canadian 
opinion decries my position, the public can people being financially bankrupt, so much rein pire eg ney arm sdrocipmaiectod 
go stuff itself. I may look like a hippy, but I the better. However poetic it may sound, — Shui “dag the poate ii sg a arp 
did grow up with the sensibilities of a central trees do not ask to be paid for their apples ham, Trealy of Paris ae ts en 
‘Alberta farm kkid. “I -was born in Red Deer and hidden behind the human delusion is vicrth oan“ Ache t ere ae aon te 
and spent the first 21 years of my life living Se ad oe ae planet is the leg- 1982 Constitution Act with its Charter of Rights and Free- 
on an acreage 7km west of Blackfalds ED GALY Sree e ey OF Ete i doms. The Charter, with its complex amending fornua, 
(towards Sylvan Lake). I'd always been aver- The Bylaw in Victoria since 2008 "16A (1) | oncures that rights cannot be changed by the whim of the 
age. Did not graduate high school. Really dug Subsection (2) applies despite the general government of the day. 


on the concepts of niceness and politeness prohibitions under section 14(1)(d) and sec- 
since I was little. I had an uncle who read me_ tion ech of this Bylaw. (2) A person must 
the Hobbit when I was five. Another uncle who ot place, secure, erect, use or maintain in gat eat os 
taught me a love of the forest.“You may ask _ Place, in a park, a structure, improvement or ceca hare hy hag = 
what led me to this choice. It is funny overhead shelter, including a tent, lean-to, or Charler cases over the years have led to charges oe 
because that is the greatest misunderstand- other form of overhead shelter constructed : a: so eet Ekin : 

7 from a tarpaulin, plastic, cardboard or other 2g atte me alpen : oe 
ing on the planet. And the one that brands Me: ar pein: D cy the law, and that the Charter was being stretched in ways 
me with the label of 'weird' in knowing the rigid or non-rigid material: (a) subject to sub- that were not originally intended when t was introduced. 
truth of the matter. It goes to the heart of section (b), except between the hours of 7:00 The ssc vin cobs ct uses Viele Mee 
why pride is a sin- every action and thought o'clock p.m. of one day and 7 :00 o'clock a.m. fis tigen! satay Conadans tights era bape, 
is led to, and therefore not worthy of being of the next day, (b) at any time, in a play- ‘hen ‘document in telomaded ti Sallaand Gil 4 Wiech 
hated or resented. Religiously intimidating it ground, sports field, footpath, a road withina | ta Charter of Glidhls ard Feostiuids: Sinai to 
means no ego can be a maker of original park, Bastion Square, or any area within a pore roy 
thought...that is to say, there is no such’ park that has been designated for an event I 
thing as choice. Essentially, I came to love or activity under a valid and subsisting per- What do you think? 
no longer ignore it, even to mit issued under the authority of this 


my survival.“To me ee Bylaw." ‘ David Arthur Johnston | 780-495-3261 _www.petergoldring.ca 
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The enactment of the Charter led to an increased role for 
Canada's judiciary, as the courts were given an increased 
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Rory Story 


The Leprechaunsky’s 


If you meet a Leprechaunsky 
You will find out these comical dwarfs like 
being funny. 
They can be a he or she and like making 
everyone happy. 

Entertaining their friends, with comedy. 
If there is a chance they might even amuse 
their companions with a dance. 
These friendly dwarves love to laugh and 
prance. 


When you encounter a Leprechaunsky you 
will soon realize, 
There are only two chances to win with them, 
slim and none. 

But! One thing is for sure - these Dwarves 
always like having fun. 
Leprechaunsky’s are high rollers that learned 
to play low. 

They climb the highest green hills to seek 
their thrills. 

Upon reaching the top they lie down on their 
belly real low. 

To tumble down the grassy slope either fast 
or slow. 





Now, this is a story of a petite and sweet 
Leprechaunsky called Erin. 
One day she went into the neighborhood 
looking for a job. 
She approached a store opening its door, 
turning the doorknob. 
Erin confronted the owner politely asking for 
a job interview. 
Ronnie Gnomian was convinced 
This bright little red haired Leprechaunsky 
knew what to do. 
So he asked her if she could count in a huge 
amount. 


Erin smiled and raised both hands into the 
air. 
When it came to impressing her possible new 
Boss she did care. 

Erin looked at her eight fingers and two 
thumbs and started counting 12345678 
9 10. 

Ronnie was amazed and said, 

“It is my desire to see if you can count a little 
bit higher”. 


The Leprechaunsky agreed determined to 
show him she knew how to succeed. 
Quickly climbing up and standing ona 
chair. 

Erin raised both hands up high and counted 
1234567 89 10, once again. 
Then jumped down to the ground mentioning 
she would not let her friends linger around. 
That would mean even her boyfriend could 
not hang out 
Or upside down like an acrobatic clown. 


Erin began to remember how her boyfriend 
Dim Wit liked to play. 
He was racing down the street on his bicycle 
one day. 
His plans were to show off riding his bike 
with no hands. 
Then he yelled to her; Hey honey! Look no 
feet. 
Suddenly Dim Wit crashed into a light pole 
on the side of the street. 
Erin started giggling and said, 
“Hey! Sonny, go look into the mirror because 
now you have no front teeth.” 
Dim Wit just smiled- to him this was not 
Chaos. 
He was happy; because, he no longer had to 
buy dental floss. 





The Leprechaunsky realized she was still in 
the middle of an interview 
Doing her best not too chuckle, quickly bit- 
ing her right index fingers knuckle. 
Her future Boss asked, “What will I do if you 
do not show up to work on time? 
I cannot have customers waiting outside of 
my store in a long line.” 


Erin sighed and replied, 

“A Leprechaunsky is never late and it would 
only mean I am early for tomorrow.” 
The interview was taking up too much time; 
secretly she wanted to go. 

Politely asking Ronnie when she could start 
work, more than willing to try. 

He responded with this reply, it will take 
some time to make a decision, 

So together they said goodbye. 
Hopefully in the near future Erin would get a 
job. 





After leaving the store, she went to meet 
and greet Dim Wit her heartthrob. 
Erin strolled down the street, thinking 
about doing a good deed that would be 
sweet. 

Then she decided to invite 

Dim Wit and his friend Not-So Bright 
over for supper to eat. 


Tonight she would make her favourite 
dish, called flying codfish. 


First she would fry the filets in a frying 
pan. 
If any male humanoid complained while she 
was cooking 
She threw a raw fish at the mouthy man. 


Dim Wit knew flying codfish could be a 
very smelly and slippery dish. 
If you did not duck you might encounter 
some bad luck. 
Erin knew Not-So Bright might get a 
fright that night, 

As she hopped along humming a song. 
Then realized her boyfriend should be con- 
sidered a two-bagger. 

There would be one bag for him and one 
paper bag for her just in case his fell off. 
It was true too many times Dim Wit had 
tried to show off. 

In the Leprechaunskys world paper bags 
could be a good thing 
Because her boyfriend was not pretty; he 
was just pretty ugly. 
RoboGnomes would make sure the bags had 
a cut out breathing space and two eyeholes. 
No one liked the idea of Dim Wit tripping or 
bumping into any more walls. 

You could tell by the scars on his face he 
had some bad falls. 





Erin always liked his big old mug. Everyday 

she loved to give him a hug. 

The whole neighborhood all agreed Dim Wit 
sure looked silly, with missing front teeth. 
Once again the girls were gossiping he did 

not look so sweet. 

Thank god one day he would grow back his 

second set of teeth. 

Erin started remembering some more good 

times with Dim Wit. 


Like when she went with him to get his hair 
groomed for a giggle. 

Dim Wit always thought the hair on his head 
was parted evenly down the middle. 
The barber convinced Dim Wit his hair was 
styled in French. 

How happy her boyfriend would squeal, 
when the barber gave him a good deal. 
Not realizing he was only being charged for 
half a haircut, 

Around the room he proudly would strut. 
Old Dim Wits head was bald as a cue ball. 
Other than the little bit of hair he had 
around his ears. 

She would laugh so hard it caused joyful 
tears. 

The real reason he had no hair; was because 
his Mom proudly patted him on the head; 
After each meal he was fed. 

This caused him to be both bald and short. 
But, he was still positive and an excellent 
sport. 





Erin finally met Dim Wit and Not-So Bright; 
asking them very polite, 

To go to her house for supper that night. 
First they had to confirm, she would chain 
up her dog called Rover. 

Because! 

That dog would bite either one of them if 
they moved or even tried to bend over. 


Then Erin said to Dim Wit, hoping to help 
him win, 

Someday you are going to be a superstar. 
Now I would like to give you a nickname that 
will provide you much fame. 

I am going to pretend you are a Leprechaun 
called Shiny Sean. 

Not-So Bright looked at his friend and start- 
ed to stare; 

Realizing Dim Wit had hardly any hair. 
Suddenly very proudly and loudly he said, 
“Hey! That is a great name because you have 
a bald head. 

Now you can be also known as a 
Leprechaun that does not have to buy a 
comb. 

As he gave his knee a slap. 

They all chuckled and decided to go to their 
homes for an afternoon nap. 





Erin received a call in the middle of her 
snooze. It was great news. 
The Leprechaunsky received some employ- 
ment 
Now she could spend monies on entertain- 
eR Rea Oro ERO 3-4 Beste! ----T ; 
Then realized her boyfriend needed a job, 
So they could share a good life with lots of 
excitement. 
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But! Dim Wit did not have and education 


and he might never get a job in any nation. 
Unfortunately he was the only one, who 
thought to get a grade 12 diploma, 

He would have to do grade six twice. 
Yes! That uneducated little humanoid was 
always seeking some badly needed advice. 

So that night Dim Wit and Not-So Bright 
went for a home cooked meal to their 
delight. 

Before they were fed, 

Shiny Sean had to take the paper bag off of 
his head. 

After they ate Erin, explained to the boys 
how to count higher. 

Which took a lot of time, determination and 
desire? 

Not-So bright looked spooked alright. 

Was it because! 
He might encounter a flying codfish? That 
thought would give him a fright. 

Or was it because, that dog called Rover 
Might break his chain and run over to give 
him another friendly bite? 

The End. 


Written by Rory Gaudon, 2004 





The Vicious Cycle That 
Makes Him Dad 


I spent time in the slammer. 

Was put in the same cell with a young man who killed 

his dad with a ball- peen hammer. 

All I was in there for was for failing to pay a speeding ticket. 

The man doing time with m once held up a nightclub called the Bad Rub 

He was a small-time con, who at a very young age had the 

odds all stacked against him. 

He started rebelling while he was being physically abused by his father, 

Who then abandoned him and his mother for a hard luck story of the bottle, of binging and 
screwing up. 

He ended up robbing stores to go it alone after feeling the 

rejection of a fatherless home. 

Resented life, but needed an escape from it all, 

Lacked leadership without the proper role model, 

Committed a series of crimes by the time he was 13 and then 

Did 10 years behind bars, because he was a menace and a cancerous spread. 

Then years later, met a gang leader on the inside from a rival city looking to establish a biker 
club chapter 

In the big city, who found him interesting and very street witty 

And gave him an offer he couldn't refuse. 

Last I heard from him is when I ran into him on the street, after doing his time and moving 
on 

He was 43. He was promoted local chapter president 

of a newly established biker club. 

Now he has a new family and it's his career calling. 

After all, he's the typical reflection of a son whose father couldn't lead by example, 

But his role ironically will be to do the things for others, who didn't have what he couldn't 
have had in his childhood. 

This club is now the family that rides together. 


As he is now considered a father by those who didn't have a dad. 


by 


John Zapantis 
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Pedophiles — the predators, 
who prey on children 


The word “pedophile” brings chills to our 
spine and at the same time, makes us sick to 
our stomach because they are cowardly pred- 
ators that prey on our vulnerable children. 
Children are completely vulnerable on the 
hands of these disgusting individuals; there- 
fore it is of great importance for the parents 
to be vigilant with an eagle eye to watch for 
our children and protect them from these 
deviants. While we must not let our guard 
down, in the mall, in the church, in the 
schools and must importantly it is important 
to realize that predators live among us and 
more often they are actually someone we 
think we know. 

Predators come in all forms and shapes. 
They can hold important roles in our families 
and/or in our society, they are educated or 
uneducated with a good profession or with- 
out a profession; the fact is that these 
deviants are not defined by the role they hold 
in our society or in our homes they are 
defined by their perversion and by they lack 
of conscience. Their agenda is to take advan- 
tage of innocent children. 

We must ask ourselves how we can 
protect our children by taking our role as a 
mother, father or caregiver consciously being 
aware that we must do anything and every- 
thing to protect our children. Do not allow 
the roles that the pedophiles hold to deter- 
mine your silence. One of the most important 
things for parents to do when children come 
with concerns is to listen carefully and 
refrain from making them feel like they are 
lying. We must take the blinders off because 
pedophiles will deny what they do and will 
try to make out the child as the liar. 

When parents fail to report suspicious 
activities against a child, it leaves the chil- 
dren at the mercy of these deviants and the 
caregivers become the silent partners of 
these horrible and cowardice crimes against 
children. Pedophiles are manipulative and 
resourceful individuals that will stop at noth- 
ing in order to obtain their own gratification, 
making our innocent children their prey of 
choice. 

As responsible and caring parents we 
must teach our children to respect every part 
of their bodies and to respect others. Adults 
that watch pornography with their children 
are committing abuse; adults touching a 
child inappropriately are committing abuse. 
As parents we must be aware of what consti- 
tute abuse of a child. Children must be 
respected in every way in order to empower 
them. 

Deviant pedophiles are targeting chil- 
dren/young adults through the use of inter- 
net chat rooms. Pretending to be another 
teen, they find out information that can be 





useful for them to groom the teen, like find- 
ing out if the teen has brothers and sisters, 
how many and putting out ideas of what to 
do to them. It is very dangerous to have a 
child on the computer all day without check- 
ing with whom he is chatting. Child preda- 
tors use whatever personal information they 
have on the child to make their victims 
appear as liars. We must take into considera- 
tion the lewd and shrewd mindset of a preda- 
tor. 

Pedophiles come from all walks of life. 
Never let your guard down. They could be 
anyone, rich or poor, educated or uneducat- 
ed, professional or non-professional and of 
any race. Pedophiles are often employed in a 
position that involves contact with children. 
If not employed, the pedophile will put him- 
self in a position to do volunteer work with 
children as a coach, church youth worker, 
tutor or doing anything to have unsupervised 
time with children. Many pedophiles seek out 
single parents with children. They will groom 
the parent and once inside the home, they 
have all the time necessary to manipulate 
and groom the children. 

Victims of sexual abuse often experi- 


ence an overwhelming feeling of vulnerability, 
degradation and powerlessness. Many blame 
themselves, reliving the experience to see 
how they could have changed the outcome. 

The children that do not get help and - 
support to cope with abuse often engage in 
acting out behaviors. The earlier the acting 
out starts, the more likely it is that, without 
help, support, and treatment, it can become 
a lifelong problem. Abuse must be stopped 
for children to recover from it. Listen to your 
children carefully. A young child may display 
actions or words that no child should be 
aware of at their tender age. Question and 
investigate how this information is coming 
through. Do not allow children watch adult 
movies as it only serves to desensitize them 
and put them in harm way. Pedophiles count 
on your behavior to make it easy for them to 
groom you and your children. Sexual abuse 
leaves long term scars that will affect our 
children forever. The protection of children 
is our responsibility. 


By Maria B. 


Reporting a pedophile is difficult — 
no one wants to hear 


Reporting abuse may be difficult because 
the pedophile is often in a superior position, 
with more money, a position of respect in the 
community, and more credibility than his 
victims. Victims, because of the abuse, may 
have other issues- pot traumatic stress dis- 
order, multiple personality disorder, depres- 
sion, lack of self esteem, drug problems, 
promiscuity, acting out etc. 

I learned, too late, that my ex husband, 
whom I divorced 21 years ago, was a 
pedophile, who used his own daughters for 
sex. After we divorced in 1989, he still had 
court appointed visitation rights. He remar- 
ried, and went to Grant McEwan College to 
become a child welfare worker. Outwardly, 
he had become successful. He even became a 
licensed minister of God in the family church 
his mother-in-law has in her home. 

I knew he had been a controlling and 
manipulative husband, but I had no idea 
that whenever I was out doing farm chores, 
or he took his daughter with him to buy gro- 
ceries or drove her to ballet class, he was 
using my absence as an opportunity for sex. 
My daughters finally disclosed how even 
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when we were watching movies as a family, 
as soon as I left the room, he sought them 
out. 

When they finally spoke to me about him, 
I went to the church where he is a pastor 
and brought it up with his new mother-in-law 
who runs the church. I thought she would 
be as horrified as I was but instead I was 
accused of bitterness and unforgiveness, 
grasped by the arm and thrown out the door. 
I later was informed by letter that my license 
as a clergy had been cancelled. 

Concerned that he would seek out other 
victims, we contacted his employers but the 
child welfare office said, “He is a good 
employee.” He was able to convince them 
that his daughters didn’t know what they 
were talking about. My daughters filed 
a police report but all they did was warn 
him to have no contact with them. There 
was also a change in attitude when they were 
told that he was Aboriginal. Now he is 
retired and drives a truck. 


L.C.N.D 





Opinion 


Rally to protest changes to the Education Act held at the legislature 





Monday March 19 more than 2,000 peo- 
ple protested before the legislature about the 
inclusion of six words in the Education Act. 


The offensive phrase is, “and the Alberta 
Human rights Act.” Respecting this act could 
have very serious consequences. It would 
take some power from parents and give it to 
an unrelated human rights tribunal. 

The family has been considered the basic 
unit of society as well as the church 
throughout history around the world. Some 
parents rightfully fear that they could be 
prosecuted for teaching their children that 
homosexual acts, like sex outside of mar- 
riage, or abortion are sinful and harmful. 

I personally have had a healthy friend- 
ship with homosexual individuals. “I love 
them like Jesus does, but I also hate all sin 
like he does. Sociologically it’s common sense 
to encourage healthy family relationships 
and to resist sins like homosexual activities 
or abortion. 

I pray that God forgive the many 
Christians around the world who have no 
loved homosexuals nor woman who have had 
abortions. They all need god’s love as we all 
do. 

Paul van den Borch, spokesman for the 
Alberta \Home Education Association, which 
originated the rally, said, “The message two 
weeks ago was to homeschoolers and for the 
past two weeks we’ve been trying to tell other 


groups and religious groups, school boards, 
school trustees and many other religions that 
the Human Rights Act has no place in the 
Alberta Education Act.. 

Christians and others fear that their reli- 
gious freedom about teaching their children 
what is right and wrong before God could be 
hindered. 

I was thankful that the German Church 
of God that I attend held an emergency meet- 
ing about their concerns the day before the 
rally and that so many people participated. 
According to a handout given out at the 
church and other places, the Alberta Human 
Rights Act has been used by human rights 
tribunals to diminish and restrict freedom of 
thought, expression and religion in the past 
in Alberta and other parts of Canada and the 
world. 


Alberta Human Rights 
Act has been used by 
human rights tribunals 
to diminish and restrict 
freedom of thought, 


expression and religion 


in the past in Alberta 











As a former board member of the Alberta 
Human Rights and Civil Liberties Association 2 
I choose to oppose discrimination and to 
seek a wise balance between human rights 
and civil liberties. We need to lover all truth 
and to take a stand against harmful teach- 
ings. I am so thankful that God chose to pro- 


vide us with the Bible through which He 


reveals to us what is best for us and his 
kingdom of love and light. 


By Peter Schultz 


Donated Veterinary Services Assist the 
Smallest Victims of House Fires - Edmonton 


Household pets are often the forgotten 
victims of house or condo fires. Guardian 
Veterinary Centre, an Edmonton veterinary 
hospital, is making it a little easier for home- 
owners who have experienced a fire by pro- 
viding complimentary veterinary care to 
injured pets. 

It’s a situation that one local woman 
found herself in two weeks ago. Tracy*, 
owner of a 1 % year old Yorkshire Terrier 
named Benji, was found unconscious in her 
burning home and taken 

She did not learn that Benji had been 
rescued until a staff member at Guardian 
contacted her the following day. Benji was 
rescued by members of the Edmonton Police 
Service and brought to Guardian Veterinary 
Centre to receive emergency medical treat- 
aa smoke inhalation and a burned 
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donated veterinary services are part 
Veterinary Centre’s commitment 

ommunity and well-being of all pets. 
Fowler, one of Guardian’s board- 






tinues Dr. Simmonds. 


certified surgeons says, “These families have 
lost everything. We are pleased to be able to 
offer syeper and services during such a dif- 
ficult time.” 

“Benji is such a sweet docile little dog, I 
didn’t think he had made it out of the fire. 
But thanks to the Edmonton Police Service 
and Guardian he is alive. I don’t know what | 
would do without him,” continues Tracy from 
her hospital room. 

According to Dr. Erin Simmonds, 
Guardian’s critical care specialist, pets can 
suffer from the effects of smoke, carbon 
monoxide and extreme heat produced by 
house fires. “With the right tools and servic- 
es, pets’ lives can often be saved. We can’t 
bring their home back, but we can give their 
pets the best veterinary care possible.” 

“Benji suffered neurologic damage from 
smoke inhalation, which caused him to lose 
his sight and have a lot of difficulty walking 
at first. With continued rehabilitation and 
TLC he is making a remarkable recovery at 
Guardian Veterinary Centre and hopefully 
will be re-united with his owner soon,” con- 


About Guardian > 


Guardian Vet Centre provides emergency 
and specialist services to the Edmonton area. 
Guardian recently moved into a new 20,000 
foot facility that has a fully equipped and 
staffed 24-hour emergency room to address 
urgent care needs 365 days per year. The 
hospital features three, fully-equipped oper- 
ating rooms, which use state-of-the-art moni- 
toring equipment, computerized temserep hy 
(CT), digital radiography, endoscopy, mini 
mally invasive surgery, and the latest ied 
sound equipment. They also offer a variety of 
treatments, including intensive care, blood 
transfusions and chemotherapy. 

Further information on Guardian 
Veterinary Centre and their specialty and 
emergency services can be found on their 
website: www.guardianvetcentre.com 

*Real name has been withheld at the 
request of Benji’s owner 
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We have in the last six months focused 
on vendors of Alberta Street News in this sec- 
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tion. It is important to focus on what goes 
on in our city and our area because that is 
what we can affect and what we can change. 
Buying an Alberta Street News paper from a 
licensed vendor is a good way to promote 
that kind of change. 

Sometimes, however, it is also useful to 
look abroad, and see what is going on in 
other parts of the world. Recently, I was 
lucky eough to be in Wales, United Kingdom, 
in a coastal city called Swansea. Swansea is 
small compared to Edmonton or Calgary, 
with a population of under 200,000, but like 
cities everywhere it goes through its econom- 
ic upswings and downturns, and over the 
last 100 years the heavy industry that once 
made this city a bustling centre also know as 
“Copperopolis” has declined, leaving under- 
employment and unemployment behind. 

In the UK there is a street newspaper 
called “The Big Issue”. While it is run slightly 
differently than ASN, it still has the same 
purpose — to provide those difficult to house 
or homeless with a means to support them- 
selves. Its motto is “A Hand Up, Nota 
Handout”. Vendors pay £1.25 per paper and 
sell them for £2.50. The vendor I met in 
Swansea was Christian. 


Christian is Romanian, and left that 
country in the 1980s. He first moved to 
Germany for four years, and then Canada, 
where he lived and worked in Toronto for 20 


years before going back home to tend toa 


dying father. After leaving Canada, he could 
not re-enter, and so emigrated to the UK. 
While Romanian citizens are allowed to work 
legally in the UK there are forms and 
processes that need to be followed by both 


Frank is a wanderer. Born in Fort 
Resolution, NWT in 1966, he is a Chipewyan 
native. There are less than 500 people in 
Fort Resolution. It perches on the edge of 
Great Slave Lake, at the end of a highway. As 
with many northern communities, the oppor- 
tunities for work are limited. 

At age thirteen Frank started to travel. 
He moved all around, working in camp jobs. 
Institutional life agreed with him — regular 
hours, structure and a purpose every day 
helped him stay on track. As a cook’s helper 
he worked on the Beaufort Sea, feeding up to 
150 people every day. After that he traveled 
around the country, working in different 
camps, sometimes working as a drywaller. 

He likes to drink though, and as time 
went on he began to get into the pattern of 
sobering up, working for three or four 
months and then starting to drink again and 
losing his job. At some point, he got into 
crack cocaine, and that was what finally 
drove him from a home to life on the street. 
For the last seven years he has been in trou- 
ble, homeless, and in and out of Federal 
prisons. Although he’s now cleaned up from 
crack, he still likes to drink and he’s still 
without a home. 

Frank says it is important to stay in 
touch with family. Many people when they’re 
on the street don’t want their families to 
know that they’re having trouble and not 
doing well. Sometimes Frank doesn’t phone 
his family for five or six months. When he 
remembers he phones his mom in the North 
West Territories. She’s 78 now, and speaks 
only Chipewyan. 

Frank figures that in the seven years he’s 
been on the street over 70 homeless friends 





the worker and the employer, and =n ane = 
current high unemployment it is not easy to. 
do this. So Christian worked under the table 
in construction for a while. He broke aleg 
there, and due to the unregistered employ- 
ment he couldn’t claim insurance or get any - 
compensation. Then he found out about The | 4 
Big Issue, which is a national street paper. It 
is produced every week, and agents in each — 
city distribute copies to the vendors there 
Christian has been selling for two years. H 
says there is a lot of homelessness in __ 
Swansea, and that the native Welsh and 
English are better eh cote than le 
Romanians. He 





















Swansea. He, too, says that it is hard to 
work, but that he has been able to sux 
himself and find a place sii» The E 


pares the state of the economy | sal oa iv de i 
conditions of the poor in 1945 when ¢ ha ae 
toner pee with the ~~ condition 


When we think about the Bi: 1C 
trial forces powering Alberta’s economy 
comparison should give us pause for — 
thought. ASN vendors live in the middle of 
one of the most prosperous economies in 1 
world, but here as well, the benefits of eco 
nomic growth and prosperity sometimes 
don’t make it to the poor and vulnerable. in = 
society. 





have died. Some violently, stabbed or beaten. 
Some from alcoholism and illness. Some 
from the cold. He was good friends with 
Victor Robillard, another Street News vendor 
who worked around the Farmer’s Market, 
and who died just this winter. 

It’s not all bleak though. Street people 
look after each other. They check to see if 
people are okay when they’re sleeping. The 
south side is friendlier, and Frank says that 
part of the reason for that is because of the 
homeless. They look after the area as well as 
looking out for each other. Frank has per- 
sonally stopped some kids from breaking into 
a car, and prevented a stabbing. Maybe 
that’s one reason why the police on the 
south side are good to them. Frank says that 
he has been given blankets sometimes, other 
times been woken up to ensure he was okay. 

Frank has been living under a tree in Old 
Strathcona for several months. A local 
church is kind enough to let them hide blan- 
kets behind their utility shed during the day. 
Selling Alberta Street News has kept him 
fed, along with picking bottles. 

Frank is setting out to wander once 
again, traveling to Calgary with his common 
law spouse. He has work lined up, and a 
place to live, and he hopes that he'll be able 
to stay sober and keep a roof over his head. 
If he succeeds, he says, he'll be back to help 
out the friends that looked out ie him when 
he was on the street. 


Photo and story Eric Rice 


